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STEREOTYPES IN EDUCATION 


An elementary-school teacher of expori- 
ence and ability recently told the writer 
the story of the rise and fall of ‘‘integra- 
her school. 


tion’? in The prineipal had 


returned from a convention of educators 
with the enthusiastie report to his teachers: 

It is 
So the 


history 


‘“‘Tnteeration is the new thing, girls. 
being talked about by everybody.”’ 


busy ‘‘integrating’’ 


teachers got 
and geography, arithmetic and art, and in 
other ways seeking to lower the barriers be- 
tween the subjects and unify the program. 
The following year the principal returned 
from another convention and announced at 
a faculty meeting: ‘‘I’m afraid we are on 
the wrone track and have gone to more 
trouble than we needed to. It seems that 
they aren’t referring to the curriculum 
when they talk about integration, but to the 
child. 


now to our old course of study,—all we 


Thank goodness, we can go back 


need do now is integrate the child.’’ 

This account illustrates onee more how 
slogans, clichés and colorful terminology 
distort thinking in edueation. For good or 
for evil, the majority of teachers respond 
in one of the following three ways, thus 
managing at least to keep their feet on the 
ground : 

(1) They analyze the new proposition for 
its validity and are sufficiently stimulated 
by its worthy aspects to reconsider their 
practice in the light of it. 

(2) Because of a previously developed 
they determine 


resistance to sloganeers, 
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N 
ANIA 


upon continuing the old techniques and ap 


proaches which they found workable in 
former vears, with the belief that another 
notion will appear on the horizon in a vear 
or so, shadowing the one now current 

(3) They decide cynically to give every 
outward appearance of accepting the prin 
ciples of the new fetish and even assert, 
perhaps, that they practice them, while ac 
tually making no serious attempt to do any 
thing of the sort. 

These three types of response to shifts in 
emphases and to new ‘‘pedaguese’’ doubt 
less include the reactions of the vast num- 
ber of teachers. There is a fourth type, 
however, which represents a position highly 
significant since it is taken by an appar 
ently increasing number of teachers. Such 
teachers are likely to be so enamored of 
being on the bandwagon and so blissfully 
unaware of the other half of the truth rep- 
resented by almost any slogan, that their 
teaching practice inclines toward becoming 
They 


cessively self-conscious and smug through 


hollow and superficial become ex- 


knowledge of the fashionable slogans 

It is regrettable that more of us do not 
take the first tack which obviously points 
the safe and wholesome way to deal with a 
new idea. Teachers who follow courses two, 
three or four are, to express it conserva 


tively, not working under vers 


favorable 
and for their 


SaAKe of 


conditions of mental health, 
sake, and especially for the their 


colleagues and pupils, it is desirable that 
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educational sloganeering and intonation be 
discouraged bv responsible educators so 


that the untenable practices that seem in- 


evitably to grow from them may not ride 


ahead unchallenged and unquestioned, as 
has been the condition for a eood Many 
vears. Educators would be rendering ser- 


vice of the highest value to their profession 


while stoutly 


opposing any edueational 
retrenchment, they acknowledged that edu- 
eation has been and is to an extent beset by 
what taxpayer groups often too glibly and 
With poor discrimination call ‘‘fads and 
frills,’’ and refused to remain passive when 
ra) bumper OL hew stereotypes sets out to en- 
gulf critical and creative thought. It may 
appear unduly negative to emphasize such 
a thesis, but it is the considered judgment 
and experience of the writer that sound 
eurriculum development is blocked even in 
traditionally conservative school systems 
by the prevalence of unthinking repetition 
of propositions such as the five which ap- 
pear below. 

1. ‘* We teach the child and not the sub- 
ject.’ This aphorism in its literal aspect 
is, of course, impossible unless the word 
‘teach’’ has lost its common meaning, and 
it would be a highly questionable procedure 
even were it capable of application. Teach- 
ers are charged along with other functions 
with the responsibility of helping the pupil 
learn about and accept various patterns of 
the culture, such as respect for the property 
and personalities of others, ways of form- 
ing conclusions about causal factors in the 
physical environment, various economic 
habits of man and the use of conventional 
symbols in reading, writing and computing. 
Whenever a teacher seeks to assist the child 
in building up a cultural pattern, a subject 
is then being taught. This is perhaps too 
obvious a point to labor. It might be added 
that. if schools ever ceased to consider this 
job within their provinee and dealt ex- 
clusively with nebulous attempts at per- 
sonality and character training without 


concern for what society ordains, our com- 
munities could be counted upon to with- 
draw their support from the schools. To 
continue receiving even their present inade- 
quate support, many schools are discover- 
ing that they must give more to their com- 
munities, not less. When the eliché of 
Teach the child and not the subject disap- 
pears, a great emotional pressure will be 
lifted from many teachers who at present 
are working with little integrity and under 
a fear lest someone discover them in the 
dreadful act of imparting, telling, com- 
municating, establishing—or even teaching. 
Such a release will not mean that they need 
or will want to return to the inhuman, in- 
efficient practice of selecting and present- 
ing material for study irrespective of the 
maturity, capacity and needs of pupils. 

2. ‘*We are concerned with the develop- 
ment of the whole child.’’? This statement 
does not contain the inner contradiction of 
the first and is, in fact, a statement that all 
might applaud. Nevertheless, its over- 
emphasis and improper application have 
led frequently to the false conclusion that, 
if attention is given to the development of 
the whole child-personality, teachers need 
not bother themselves with such details as 
a reading disability or a difficulty in coping 
with long division. As with the first cliché, 
it is often used to justify a paltry, do-little 
program. It is true that social and emo- 
tional development of a symmetrical order 
leads to a feeling of adequacy that may 
carry over to many phases of living and 
lessens the possibility of serious academic 
deficiency. This fact has been established 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Still, it is 
easy for a teacher to call to mind eases of 
children unable to make normal social ad- 
justment due to academic  ineapacity. 
Arthur T. Jersild has orally reported en- 
countering children in this category in his 
investigation of the New York City activity 
schools. Arthur I. Gates has observed that, 
among children with reading disability, 
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one or two in ten show signs of 


per 


vy maladjustment. In other words 
would appear unwise in our concern for 
child to relax vigilance over the 
We need 


mire ourse:ves in detail, nor should we 


\W hol 


of the growth process. 


me preoccupied with the development 
technique to the extent that we lose 
sivht of whether the learner is being helped 
} peded by our approach. The whole IS 
important, of course, but we are not 
hereby licensed to neglect the component 
3.‘* This was the learner’s own idea.’’ Tt 
lassroom activity is proposed by a pupil 

is widely thought to possess some special 
merit, per se. Conversely, if the activity 
suggested by the teacher it is either not 
penly admitted in these same. cireles, or 
else it is apologized for in the belief that, 
its source, if must be lacking in 


ause ol 


The idea involved in this concept 


VIFLuc. 


] 
| 


it pupils should work in a democratic 


tmosphere is basie to the preservation of 
our culture and one to be commended, but 
needs to be complemented by the equally 
indamental concept of the child as a bio 
rically immature member of the species, 
in need of eareful direction. The teacher 
full 


does not experience the sense of guilt which 


who aecepts his euidanece function 
burdens the teacher who is sensitive only 
to the need to develop demoeratie living. 
For when the latter assumes the role of di- 
rector or censor of school activities he does 
This 
the 
criterion 


it covertly or apologetically. is the 
current 


the 


most vicious consequence of 


One 


value of an activity is, of course, the degree 


one-sided stress. for 
of participation that children may find in 
it. Another criterion, no less important, 
concerns the degree to which the activity 
serves to bring the children into wider con- 
tact 


knows that only a 


with the culture. The wise teacher 


fraction of activities 
proposed by children will lead significantly 
and is 


toward deeper social orientation 
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eadv to select those ft ( reject tl 
hat do not or proj t } © 4 \ ) 
teacher does not violate the learner's per 
sonality in such a process, as is som 


contended, nor is he conspiring to brir 


about the downfall of dem 
the teacher needs to project his own plans 
for the very purpose of | 
ality development, and in order to create a 


real democraec\ based 1 the 


sé 


Krom each aceordine to his ability 

There are countless avenues for democrati 
participation and it is undiscerning and a 
waste of time to create an 
initiates an activity 
of participation through which immature 
members of soclety may olten more legit 

(and as effectively 


mately experience 


completely independent participation are 


nevlected or at best not 


meanwhile blandly 


fully explored. Pupils should have much 


more opportunity to develop their ideas 
but the interests and values of society 
should define the areas for any extensive 


school studv. <A large part ol the teacher’s 


function is to invoke these interests and 
values. 

4. **We are study 1 this heeause the 
pups were so interested | ’? This is a 
corollary of the previous cliché, stemming 
from the same belief that children’s pro 
posals are in and of themselves indicat 
of what they should be encouraged to carry 
out. Sucha tenet is harmful when teachers 
are led to conelude that a question or verbal 
statement of interest from one pupil ora 
few pupils necessarily represents an inter 
est of the entire group; or that a question 
or verbal statement of interest from a e 


child 


sound interest 


necessarily represents a dee 
even of that child; or th: 


units of work built on a group interest (as 


suming that such an elusive thing ean be 


identified) are good and all units formally 


planned by t! A question 


consistently OV rlooked in discussions of 


this point relates to whether any topie or 
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, 

ver De Salad to Characterize tne 

} 1) ! } by that the 

ans 100 per cent. of his pupils 


that 


emphasis 


them tor 


Another point needing 


EXPLes | interests reflect 

chance elements in the environment 

hat have captured a learner’s fancy. Fur- 
should be taken into ae- 

hat often one child or a few children 
through intimidation or some 


domination the expressed inter 


ests of their classmates. leachers need 
n no awe therefore, of the alleged 

s Q the ehidren, nor Tear 1 
ising their own maturity, experience and 
nt in influencine the tastes and dls- 
nation of the pupils and the areas of 


If they are good teachers, they will 


> i 

also keep abreast of what their pupils ap 

pear to en e in spontaneously and whole- 
varted]: Such preoccupations of chil- 

lren should be explored in school and will 

sugvest starting pots and procedures, but 

t] alone would appear to be inadequate 


ria for determinine fields of subject 
matter for intensive study. 
5. **We do this to 


The question might be raised as 


~UCrEase Cite children s 


there is not at 


present an ex- 


agegerated use of the term ‘‘security,’’ and 
whether certain sins are not perhaps being 
committed in its name. Such an overem- 
phasis may be considered harmful when it 
teachers to explain away in 


suave manner the soeial, emotional and in- 


tual quirks in their pupils. As a sub- 


stitute for having to seek a scientifie diag- 
nosis and improvement, one finds teachers 
themselves and their colleagues that 
signs ot maladjustment represent mere 
that the 


to supply more affection, 


symptoms of ‘‘insecurity,’’ and 
cure is simply 
more routine or some other bestowable cift, 
too often with the implication that the par- 


ents or some other persons should do the 


bestowing 


Needless to say, insecurity is a 
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word which classifies the supposed cause of 
a symptom without describing, explaining 
it. It 
It may well be that the child with 


or diagnosing does not suggest a 


remedy. 


reading disability does need more respect 


his teacher or greater understanding 


from 


from his parents, but on the other hand 
(and this is what those who have made the 
security concept into dogma are likely to 
overlook), maybe he just needs a good 
teacher thoroughly trained to analyze read- 
inv difficulties and equipped to provide the 
proper material and technical assistance. 
The word security is rapidly coming to be 
a password to a do-nothing philosophy in 
education which would make it unnecessary 
for teachers to have to master intricate and 
technical details of instruction or to keep 
up with the constant stream of educational 
ab- 


*“atom- 


research (often 


contemptuously and 


referred to, in the cult, as 


surdly 


istic’’ and therefore of no value). Finally, 
many teachers have been made so self-con- 
the exhortations to watch for in- 
the 


lives of children that they abandon the com- 


Selous by 
securities, conflicts and pressures in 
mon sense by means of which they formerly 
met the learner’s difficulties and are often 
led to mistake behavior which is normal for 
certain individuals, such as belligerence or 
shyness, as needing some profound kind of 
attention. 

There is a tendency for the above five 
stereotypes to become articles of faith. It 
is important to note that they do not con- 
stitute adequate cornerstones for a scheme 
ot education; a teacher or school admunis- 
trator may express adherence to any or all 
of them, yet reveal nothing of significance 
concerning the character of his philosophy, 
the objectives he wishes to achieve through 
education or the teaching practice which he 
wishes to produce. They are phrased in 
this article, in effect, as they have been 
heard by the writer on the lips of many 
With 


school people. their continued use 
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teacher’s vocabulary they become in- 
sinelv hollow symbols to serve where 
} thinking and skilful teaching are 
ed. An investigation tracing a single 
of these ideas from its souree to the 


| school experiences of the learners in 
“1 thereby would constitute an il 
ating study and perhaps enjoin cau 
often irresponsible 


The 


other professions 


n the free and 


ideas. writer is not 
that 


free from fads, vet it can nevertheless be 


vocation of 
r the illusion 
said that in medicine a prescription is not 
enerally recommended until fairly rigorous 
ratory experimentation has validated its 


ise, and until the conditions for its proper 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN © “ssnxrps 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


\s a nation we concentrated our thought 
ind interests quite largely during the first 
ne hundred fifty years on our own internal 
We had little 


time to devote to our neighbors’ problems. 


problems and development. 


World War I made us aware vaguely that 
problems existed outside our own nation, 
he solutions to which were of grave con- 
cern to us. Some of our edueational, social 
and politeal leaders began urging a more 
participation in world affairs, with 
the Western 
But it has been only in the 


active 


particular emphasis upon 
Ifemisphere. 
past few vears, that the average citizen of 
United States 


vitally with inter-American affairs. 


the has become concerned 

This rapidly expanding national interest 
is undoubtedly the result of three separate 
The 
eradual development of the Roosevelt-Hull 
(2) the World 


War II, which has made clear the need of 


but closely correlated activities: (1) 


‘‘eood-neighbor’’ 


policy ; 


western-hemispheric solidarity for purposes 


of defense, and (3) the development of a 





se are outlined in some detail. | ( nd 
eath are t stake in1 na J haps 
nore of lite and death at it stak n edu 
eation than we have realized While 
il and ea i ! t res. a by 
OUSIV not s tiv S nad 
recooeniZin t} i Deo S 
: 

nd weakness t S tu I 
that education 1 borr ~ 
prudence exereised mm medical scie) 

rood advantage It 1 hn to Li Ze 
new findings in biology and psychology 
without ereatine ereotvped eatehwords 


that tend to throy 


balanee and to hold eurriculum devel 


ment a wood 


veneration 
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long-range program, as evidenced in 


ultural-relations division of the State 
the pros the 


Pan American Union and the establishment 


long-range rram of 


partment, 
and subsequent activities of the Office of 
Affairs 


in western-hem! 


Coordinator of Inter-American 


Seemingly this interest 
imited to the 


pheric unity is not 
if the 


people 
United States. There is evidence 


which causes us to believe that the peoples 


f the other nations in the hemisphere 
kewise are becoming ‘‘inter-American’’ 
minded and while there may not exist com 


plete agreement among all the 


} 
peoples Ol 
} 


the Western Hemisphere as to the detailed 


techniques to be used in achieving 


inity, there a 


pears 


avallable evidence, 


agreement en tour tun 


damental concepts of inter-American soli 
darity: (1) There must be universal re 
ognition of the necessity for economic 


stability and political independence of the 
individual American republics; (2) 


ough understanding of 
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picions and strengthen our 


common interest; (3) the people of 

nation should become acquainted with 

( iral activities of each of the other 

1) there must be a unified and 

l attack on the defense problems 

mon to all the na ns of the Western 
[femisphere 


Because of our size, our wealth and a 


nstances, 1t Seems 


ir that leadership in developing im- 


nispherie relations rests 


and undeniably upon this eoun- 


It is reeoenized by all workers in the 
field inter-American relations that our 
ram is not one for to-day only, 

h eertain phases of the program 

hich deal with defense measures must be 

l are being given immediate attention. 


Rather, the total program is a long-range 
nd continuous effort to acqnaint the people 
Ameri- 

glia oad 


in republics, in the belief that an aequain- 


the United States with the other 


tanee with other peoples will result in a 


‘ation for those other peoples, 
their problems, their efforts. 
n the broad use of the word, education, 
| cultural program of inter-Ameri- 

n affairs is predominantly an educational 
program and its success will depend upon 
he cooperation of all edueational agencies 
the radio, the press, the cinema, the plat- 
orm and the sehools and collec S, both pri- 
vate and public. Without minimizing the 


the other agencies this dis- 


Veness oO! 


cussion is restricted to the role of the 
schools and eolleges in inter-American 
on 
Wmrairs 


Before attempting any discussion of our 
topic, one thought should be empha- 
the 
inter-American af- 


specifie 


sized Those who are charged with 


‘ational phases of 
they are intro- 


not consider that 


ducine a the eurrieulum 


new subjeet in 


nor that they are adding additional burdens 
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to an already heavy schedule of schoo 


Rather, their plea to school ad 
that 


activities. 


ministrators and to teachers 1s 
ereater emphasis on inter-American rela 
tions be placed in existing courses and 
activities. 

Ilow may schools cooperate in our na 
tional task of building better inter-Ameri 
ean relations? 

(1) Nehools can help iniprove 
attitude other 
Too our 


judged nations by an incomplete knowledge 


Our va 


tional [ ward Ame rican 


republics. often people have 
of their historical backgrounds, and with 
out a real understanding of their problems 

Our voung people need more information 
They 
must get a clear idea of the geography and 
What forces have 
held back the full development of 


about the other American republics. 
history of these nations. 
these 
nations? How have these forces been over- 
come? What are the governments of these 
nations doing to-day to improve internal 
9 


eonditons ? 


ur people must become ae- 


young 
quainted with the peoples of the South and 
Central Outmoded 


notions econeernine the lives and habits of 


American republies. 


these people must be revised. A sincere in 
terest in their problems—social, economile 
and political must be developed. 

(2) Schools can help develop an appre- 
ciation for the cultural contributions of the 
other American republics. In the past, the 
cultural forces of all the American repub- 
lics have depended to a large extent upon 
Europe for the finer things in art, music 
No one nation has mani- 
the eultural 
We know now 


and literature. 


fested any great interest in 
activities of its neighbors. 
that there is much of value in the eultural 
South Central 


Our young people 


contributions of our and 


American neighbors. 
must be given an opportunity to become 
Stu- 


dents should hear and sing the enchanting 


acquainted with these contributions. 
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f their musicians, see the vivid colors 


t 


and read the expressive 


ur artists 


of their writers. 
is ( hools can he Ip enlarge Our abili y 

stand and converse with our neigh 
their own languages. There is, of 
at the present time, a marked ten 
the 


rtuguese in our public schools, col 


but 1] 


offerings in Spanish 


to Increase 


there is. still 
Our 


universities ; 


al d 
to be accomplished Ih this field. 


! 1 to train more teachers of these 


s heed 


Our conservative schools and 


lad Cs. 
res must recognize Spanish and Por 
‘se as living languages of the Americas. 
must emphasize the Spanish of the 
Cas- 


ericas rather than the traditional 


ian Spanish still taught in too many ot 
ir classrooms. In the study of Spanish we 
hould use for study material the modern 
of Central South 


of the so-ealled elassieal 


literature and 


\merica instead 
iterature of Spain. 
continued in- 


No person 


1) Schools can stimulate 
est in inter-American affairs. 
(pects the schools at the elementary, secon- 
ry or higher level to provide all the in- 
the United States 


The most 


ormation a citizen of 
should have about his neighbors. 
mportant task of the schools is to stimulate 

the individual a lifetime interest in the 
ther Americas that he 
to keep abreast of the latest developments 
For this reason, 


SO will continue 


in inter-Ameriean affairs. 
extremely important that the presen 
Central American 


literature 


it 1s 


tation of South and 


history, geography, and other 
subjects be made in such a manner as to 
instil in the pupil a desire for more infor- 
mation about the subject. In no case must 
the presentation be made in a manner that 
deadens the pupil’s interest in further 
study of these other countries. 

(5) Schools can help inform the public 


regarding inter-American affairs. In addi- 


tien to the actual teaching help of the 
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ry 


as 
schools in our national inter-American 
affairs program, they can be of tremendous 
value in informing the adult citizens 
t} . 17 = > | } } 
their communes. Lubdlie SChools and 
leges and universities offering adu 
‘ation opportun s hay ( ( 
direct access to the ult p n 
an carry on the educational activi n 
inter-American relations in their routine 
classroom work at the adult level 
But schools and eolleges not offering 
adult-education opportunities can also as 
st in the program of intorming our over 
school-age population about South and 
Central American affairs. Much of the 
work of the classi 1 ean be made public 
through newspaper stories and through 
exhibits, demonstrations and programs 


Members ol 
the staff can give talks before community) 
The 
publie observance of 
April 14, and thus foe 
the : 


affairs. 


which the public is invited. 


sponsor a 
Day, 
is the attention 


irent-teachers asso 


schools Can 


Pan-American 


oreanizations. 


Ol 


entire comm rican 


Meetings of ] 
clations could be devoted to a discuss 


role in inter-Ameriean affairs. 


lon of 


the schools’ 
the Ith 


aid in informing the 


These are only a few of many Ways 
which the schools ean 
general public on inter-American relation 


ships. 

6 NCHOOTLS, } trcive tlarly CO I S nd 
MirIMvETSIT ( fan re rch i h¢ 
American re mS An active researc! 


» essential elements of 


schedule is one of tl 


the inter-American affairs program 
certainly our colleges and universities can 
so coordinate their research efforts as 1 
supply needed information in thie fields « 
health, economics, sor trends, education, 
religion and other related activities of our 


neighboring countries. Such research stud 


ies, reported, should be of rea 


properly 


value in our national p ra 0 ntel 
American relations 
Graduate students in edueation an 
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ers In active service who work out spe 
on some particular phase of South 
r Central American st TOR should exchange 
nits with other teachers or students 

! ed in this field. 
Perhaps other detailed suggestions might 
led to this list of ways in which schools 
n ¢ pera n our national program of 


r-American affairs but it 1s believed this 
s sufficient to point the way. Wide- 
‘ t hers Who become interested Ih 


onship between the United States 


he other American republics will find 


ne as effective agents in 
this national program. 
our teaching activities in this field, 


certain general principles should be borne 


nd constantly. 
The first of these is the simple faet, often 


forgotten, that we are not dealing with a 


le nation, nor with a unified group, but 
with twenty other nations, each with its own 


] 


historical background, each with its distine 


tive type of citizenry, each with its own pe 


‘uliar problems and each with its own eom- 


lependent government. 


e I 
So far as possible we should avoid talking 


eCrVv. ithe 


n such group terms as ‘latin Americans, ’’ 


‘Spanish Americans,’’ ‘*Hispanie Ameri 


and other group appellations and 


eans’’ 


national terms, ‘‘Mexieans,’’ 


specific, 


1IS¢ 
‘Brazilians,’’ ‘‘Argentinians,’’ ete. 

In the second place, we must be more 
careful in appropriating for the exclusive 
use of the United States the term ‘f Ameri 

Citizens of the twenty other repub- 


‘“*Ameriecans,’’ a faet we too 


lies are also 
Otten ino0re 


Third, we must realize that some of the 


which we are prone to see so 


\ KTHeCSSCS 
} rly In other western hemispherie na- 
tions, also exist in our own United States 


| that before we eriticize existing eondi- 


n the other republies we should ana- 


our own nation 


situations in 
eps we are taking to improve 


‘conditions at home. 
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And, finally, we must make certain that a 
high standard of scholarship is maintained 
in all our inter-American studies and in our 
classroom activities. Administrators must 


alert for evidence of hurried and 


be On the 


inadequate preparation in presenting the 
Inter-American program. 

Qur national government, in seeking the 
schools’ help in an inter-American-empha- 
sis program, offers its services to the ad- 
ministrators and teachers of the United 
States. 

When the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs was established by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt less than two years ago, it 
Was that the the 


United States could play an important role 


recognized schools. of 
in the program of creating a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the peoples of 
our neighboring republies. 

Kor this reason a special educational see- 
tion of the Coordinator’s Office was estab- 
lished under the guidance of an Advisory 
W. Stude- 
baker, U.S. Education ; 
George I, Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education: Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the National Eduea- 
tion Association; the 
Johnson, director of the Edueation Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
Luther 


Committee consisting of John 


Commissioner of 


Reverend George 


ferenee, and, as its chairman, 
Gulick, of the National Resources Planning 
Board. 

During the early months of the commit- 
tee’s existence, Frederick H. Bair, superin- 
tendent of schools of Bronxville, New York, 
served as director of the seetion. Dr. Bair 
was succeeded in September by Kenneth 
Holland, formerly associate director of the 
American Youth Commission. 

The Edueation Section considers its fune- 
tion distinctly as one of correlation and 
seeks to implement its program wherever 
possible through existing edueational or- 
eanizations. 

Many national edueational and general- 
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re organizations have been engaged 

many Vears in various types of activi 
S planne d to give the vouth of the United 
better understanding of our neigh- 


the 


s Amone such organizations are: 
Edueation, the 
Edueation, the National Edu 


S. Office of American 
Couneil on 

on Association and its allied organiza- 
Progressive Education Associa 
Catholie 
Red 


the Cultural 


Lis, the 


mn, the Edueation Association, 


the Junior Cross, the Pan Ameriean 


lnion, Relations Division of 


the Department of State and many similar 


The Education Seetion of the Coordina 
or’s Office has no intention of taking over 
the work of these established organizations 
or of duplicating their efforts. On the 


ontrary, its aim is to coordinate and in 
ome cases supplement the work of existing 


The 


Section will help in every way possible in 


reputable organizations. Kdueation 
order that approved organizations may con- 
tinue and expand the work they have under 
way and will encourage the initiation of 
new projects that seem to offer effective 
ways in which to create a wider under 
standing of and deeper appreciation for 
our South and Central American neighbors. 

One or two specific examples will illus 
trate the principle of operation followed in 
the Edueation Section of the Coordinator’s 
Office. 

lor several years the National Edueation 
Association has been publishing for rather 
bulletin, ‘‘ Among 


which summarizes events and activ! 


limited distribution a 
HR 
working in 
Be- 
cause of the value of the publication, the 
Office the 


association to provide for a much wider dis- 


ties of interest to educators 


inter-American-relations problems. 


Coordinator’s has eneouraged 
tribution of this extremely valuable publi- 
cation. 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 
e 


tensive study over a period of years of 


has made an ex- 
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recordings and films of subjects wl 

valuable as teaching aids. The Amerieat 

Couneil on Education, under whose auspices 

Mr. Hoban has been worku has | nen 

couraged to make it possible to supply 
} { I] school levels with a list 


accurate, interesting and easily 


films and phonograph recordings 
port studies of the countries and peoples ot 
Ameriea. 


There is a ereat ab 


Central and South 


Wnaance Ol 


bibliographies, suggested units of study 
and other materials available for tea 

in the United States who are in need of 
such materials, but effeetive distribution 
methods are needed urgently The Co 


ordinator’s Office, in an attempt to meet 


this difficulty, plans to establish in the near 
future a central distribution agency which 
the 


organization. In the 


will funetion under euidance of an 


already established 
future, therefore, teachers who desire sus 
eestions and aids for teaching South and 


Central will need to 


write only to this central distribution cen 


American subjeets 
ter for all available material instead of, as 
formerly, to a score of different organiza 
tions and institutions 

It is this type of program that the 


cation Seetion of the Coordinator’s Office 


is attempting to establish. 
The director and assistant direetor of the 


Edueational Section are arranging to at 


tend as many educational conferences, con 


ventions and institutes as possible in order 


to discuss with administrators and teachers 
the schools’ efforts, problems and needs in 


the 


Displays of available teaching aids and ma 


teaching of inter-American relations 


terials are being prepared by an approved 
among the eduea 


United States 


ageney for circulation 


tional institutions of the 


activities which the 


Suegestions as to 


Education Section of the Coordinator’s 


Office should undertake in order to make 


more effective the instruction oft our vouth 
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erican affairs will 


r the one primary concern 
hat it be of real value and 
( (l ational forees of the 
l | ~ 
The schools, pubhe and private, of ele- 
secondary, 0 late, graduate 
ind adult-edueation level, have a role in 
\imerican affairs that can be taken by 


\\ must not let war psychology and 


hatred of totalitarian leadership once more 
prejudice us against European culture and 
learning as it did a quarter of a century 


but we can not deny that, under totali- 


tarian rule, the flame of cultural and edueéa- 


leadership 


burned in 
We of the 


that onee 


Kurope is no longer burning. 


EBwemte ..«. 
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Western Hemisphere must keep that flame 
burning and we can do this most effectively 
by learning to understand and appreciate 
the cultural contributions of each other. 
The government is pledged to a program 
of Western Hemisphere solidarity based 
upon the mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation of each republie by the other twenty 
republics. It seeks the cooperation and 
support of all teachers and school adminis- 
trators in this challenging program to the 
end that there may be developed a Western 
Ilemisphere impregnable to attacks from 
within or without, a hemisphere in which 
the body of every man will be strong, the 
intellect of every man will be developed 
and the soul and spirit of every man will 


be forever free. 





PRESIDENT CONANT ON “WHAT VIC- 
TORY REQUIRES” 


James Bryant Conant, president, Harvard 
University, in addressing the New England So 
et { New York at its annual dinner on the 
even { December 22, laid heavy emphasis 
ipon the proble that will come with victory 
e1 \ Powe Ile said in part: 
r fact that must be faced in the 
! that ther re only two kinds of 
! i d to keep the peace: 
resourees, the 
) ( Unti em 
( ! ind Japa 
} 1} ; neces , 
( ( no hope either of 
( 1 I Ss Or ( ih 
(y sity re | res that ! 
ler \xis powel b 
1 of our war aims sl ild modify the 
\1 neonditional surrender does not require 
i | a | Axis powers must s 
rend ‘ ! ! e an ancient military 
1} ee ¢ ries, and particu- 
I St ! he ready both t 
f lit vonsibilities of 


the victors and to shoulder our share of the load of 


a difficult and thankless task... . 
We must be prepared at the outset to have the 
reconstruction proceed slowly, 


process of very 


restoration of 


slowly. There can be no magical 
freedom, peace and happiness for all. But in our 
willingness to make haste slowly and to be tolerant 
in our understanding of the development of other 
there can be no ecom- 


We shall have 


the final international order will be 


types of social structures, 
promise on one fundamental issue. 
to insist that 
based on freedom. For in the modern world of 
contracted distances and complex industrial inter- 
actions, tyranny and freedom ean not live in peace. 
The will to peace of free democratie countries has 
been proved during the last three years beyond 
daubt or question, <A free people will not readily 


in modern war. This much seems eer- 


Hene 


the Axis Powers are beaten, aggressors must be too 





if freedom is to be protected, once 
weak to strike. An armed alliance of free societies 
must stand ready, once this war is over, to serve 
together if need be, not for the purpose of imposing 
their form of government on other people, but pro- 
tectively growth of other challenges to 


against the 


their freedom. 


WAR WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


ALREADY heavily engaged in war effort, the 
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, ersitv of 4 hicago stands ready to meet any logical conélusion by Ditin volunteer 
the country, Robert M. Hutchins, presi President Hutchins said 

of the university, told the students at a “The present nation poliev, reaffirmed by 

| assembly, December 19. He spoke on Secretary Stimson | Decemb 18 ist be 

e Relation of the University and Its Stu effeetive as lone { vy be ae % { 
‘ to the War.” back door,” he told the student ( ! { 
Sixteen members of the f culty are already universal se) © Il be ea 
e Army and Navy, and fourteen othe privilege of volunteert ) 


rk for defense agencies in Washin 


_— es HAMPTON INSTITUTE EXPANDS AND 


4 bore M I M dec] rea { ‘ nivel s tiny Tc ~ ee! fe at ml i i . “a. | . 
INTENSIFIES ITS DEFENSE 
! departments were devotin tU per cel : cc Boe 
: : ‘ PROGRAM 
eir effort to research for defense, President 
} re 1] 
! nd ( dded that oon L ¢ | ; 
3 ] { ) ) eordil ) ’ 
niversit scientific effort probably will be ™ ; Vi ; ; 
; ie nouncement by M S. MacLean, pre I 
ted to winning the war. In addition 
> P . ol t! r venr-old collect l \ 
eight scientifie research projects, twelve . 
F recently outlined the | dete ep t 
ernmental training programs have been al ae ; 
Lhe school has I iken l ( lhe el rst Sul 


ted the university. ; 
l aay ol Decer er, 
Reiterating the indorsement he and presidents 


, : A campus wide progr ol ntegrating the 
six other miudle-western universities made in : 
work of every student and staff member int 
June, 1940, of the principle of selective compul } i } 
? | i ai the nations war elfort ! hbevun, fe nid, 
training and service, President Hutchins : ; ; 
and formal mid-vear ex ! ons have already 
cated that all volunteering be prohibited. cai ‘ceicnalial 1 ot | Srey 
= of al ( eel rie i hie’? rie ? ‘ ‘ | ! 
In his judgment, until enlled for service by students’ work | e been adopted The ey 
‘ cer ) + t cfide <j ‘ acult } } 4 
eovernment, both students and faculty nation week in January will be used to train 
hould remain at the university. He advocated = gyery one of the approximately 1.500- students 
1 ¢ ] ) ’ S » o ’ 77Vr mm ’ “7 ] mo , } } 
at all students be given part-time trainin and staff members in some phase of national 
nder the university’s Institute of Military defense work. Plans are already under way 
Studies, which has given basie military training with the Hampton Roads Defense Couneil to 
to 1,650 men sinee October, 1940. send hundreds of students into the field to train 
The SATC of the last war should not be Negroes in key detense jobs in the sixteen Vir 
revived, President Hutchins deelared, again ginia counties that comprise the defense are 
reiterating the belief of his fellow presidents Plans are now being worked out with the 
of middle-western colleges and universities. In OPM for each of the thirteen trades in whiel 
his opinion: “The SATC gave enough military — the institute offers training and it is reported 


training to destroy the currieulum, but not — that this division may go on a 24-hour schedule 
enough to produce good soldiers. Thus it was of training and producing vital defense mate 
bad edueation without being good militarv — rials. 

training.” The Institute of Military Studies The Division of Acriculture has notified 
offers, he believes, a far more hopeful method government that it is ready to turn over it 
of accomplishing the object, which is to supply facilities to intensified teaching, cultivation 
military training while the student is trying to erops and production This division 1s_ pre 
get an education. “By eoncentrating on essen pared to begin growing and canning the prod 
tials and reducing such trivialities as close order uets the nation needs most in this eri 

drill to a minimum it is able to give the basi The institute’s defense program, begun earlier 
ROTC course in half the time or less.” All the in the year, has already trained 300 Negro en 
country except the Navy has adopted a plan of — listed men in maintenance of Army trucks and 
universal, compulsory, selective service, and cars, and nearly 1,500 rkers from nearby 


Congress should carry the national policy to its shipyards of Newport News, Portsmouth and 
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Nor ae e taken advantage of the evening 
program of ipplementary courses in trade 
trainiz 
A further “all-out” activity, aecording to 
President MaeLean | be to train an increas- 
Ing number of pilots for the Army Air Corps. 
Worki closely in) cooperation with the 
1] pton Rone Defense Couneil, the college 
( ! urvey ol the area which 
expedite evacuation plans if what Presi 
dent M wean ter “this Pearl Harbor of the 
\ ere ever b hed 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS GIVES 
PARTIAL CREDIT TO STUDENTS 
ENTERING SERVICE 


\ PLAN to provide partial eredit to University 
of Kar ents withdrawing from the uni 
versity to enter military service before the end 
( ( ester |} heen : pproved by the 
ini ithorities and sanetioned by the 
chai n of the Board of Regents. 

By the plan adopted student withdrawing 
! thie niversit ifter December 7 tor en 

nee the irmed forees of the United 

receive credit in each eourse pro 

) n he continues work in the 
Caleulation of credit in each course 

| be to the nearest one-half hour of work 
pleted. In order to receive partial credit, 
the student must be doing passing work in the 
COUTTS, nd the grade is to be determined by 
ei wtor Without giving a special examina- 
tion \ student who wishes to make the neces- 

! eparation and take an examination over 
the whole course may receive full credit in the 

urse if he passes the examination satisfae 
torily 


In announeing the plan, university authorities 


they had no wish of either encour 


ring or discouraging students in their decisions 


to leave school to enter the armed forees of the 


eountry. The plan is made to accommodate 


those young men who feel that they must enter 


the serviee at onee. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IN- 
STITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


luk nineteenth session of the Institute of 
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World Affairs 


(Calif.), December 7-12. 


the Mission Inn 


The opening session 


was held in 
of the series of meetings took place in the First 
Congregational Church, with the Reverend 
Ellis, “The 


World in Turmoil” was the general theme, devel- 


Francis C., pastor, presiding. 
oped in a panel discussion on “Spiritual Values 
Involved in War, Peace and Defense.” 

The Monday morning session on “The West- 
ern Hemisphere,” in addition to round tables and 
panel discussions, included addresses by Russell 
H. Fitzgibbon, University of California at Los 
\ngeles, Kenneth Dunean, Pomona College, and 
V. E Mexico, 
on “ILow Is Hispanie America Weathering the 
War?,” “The War Keo 


nomie Relations” and “Canadian-Ameriean soli- 


Kleven, the University of New 


and Latin-Ameriean 


darity,” respectively. In the evening, Thomas I. 
Cook, University of Washington, Graham Stew 
Elbert 
Utah, spoke on the following 
“Beyond Politics: the Challenge to 
Western Heritage,” “Totalitarian Influ- 


ences in South America” and “The New Ameri 


art, Stanford 


D. Thomas, of 


University, and Senator 
subj Cts: 


Our 


can Unity.” 
The 


pattern of Monday’s exercises. 


Tuesday program followed the general 
“Europe” was 
the theme for the day. The chief speakers were 
Carlton G. Rodee, University of Southern Cali- 
on “Where Italy and Fascism Stand 
Howard M. Smyth, 


California (Berkeley), on 


fornia, 
To-day” ; University of 
“Causes and Effects 
H. Chang, 
former Chinese Minister to Poland, on ‘Effects 
of War on Cultural Asia’’: 
Desert, Seripps College, on “Will French De- 


of Unrest in Oceupied Europe”; H. 


Forces in Leon 
moeracy Survive?”; André Lobanov-Rostovsky, 
University of California at Los Angeles, on 
“The Soviet Union and the War,” and Rudolph 
Holsti, former Prime Minister of Finland, now 
of Stanford University, on “Finland and the 
Baltie Region.” 

On Wednesday, “The Youth of the World” 
was the subjeet of diseussion—youth of the 
Americas, of Europe and of the Orient. 

Thursday's sessions were concerned with the 
Far East. 
Stanford University, discussed “The Outlook 
Chitosi 


In the morning, Shau Wing Chan, 


for Unity and Democracy in China.” 
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a, University of California (Berkeley), 
ke on “Why Japan Stops Short of Total 
J. Russell Andrus, University of 

nds. nddressed the session on “America’s 
ke ins utheastern Asia.” The evening ses 
heard J. E. Wallace-Sterling, California 
tute of Technology, Frank Williston, Col 
Puget Sound, and N. Wing Mah, Um 

ty of California (Berkeley), whose subjects 

r spectively, “KEeonomie and Politieal 
Strategy of Great Britain and the Dominions,” 
toward Fusing Japanese and American 

and “China’s International Position 

Post-War World.” 

e program on Friday, the general theme of 
ch was “Planning for the Post-War World,” 
ided the following addresses: ‘America’s 

Gold and Post-War Planning,” Vernon Sorrell, 
ersity ol New Mexico; “The Regional Fae 
in Economie Reconstruction,” A. W. Kuch 

Claremont Colleges; “The German Tem 

ent as a Factor in Peace Aims,” Curtis 
1). Vail, University of Washington; “Inter 


ting To-Day’s News,” Chester Rowell, con 


ibuting editor, San Francisco Chronicle; “The 


German Problem,” James K. Pollock, Univer 
Michi: n, and “America Faces a New 


World.’ Nicholas Roosevelt, former U. S. Min 


GILBERT MURRAY 
TORY CAN BE TAUGHT WITH 


FAIRNESS 


/ 
| roe part « I AY ( 
the question of eCNE ! 
British schools ed 
editorially n the Dece 1) 
ignifi¢cant answer 1) 
I to the 1 ( 
number of the Arm ! 
Studies, “all tend rd 
ing of history” as ( 
tepping the line be ee! 
the J ) i\ 
\ pr y 
here re 
vy Dr (ail) \] 
14 ” 
f history 
live bye n | i 1 ( 
story ) pre ' 
been practi a) ! { 
(y “hinen 1? 
‘ ns ~ 
would become diffic 
country to t s 
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} tion (Ls 
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1d 


wet rh 
n | 
‘ it 
al ( 
« 
{ 
‘ on 
( 
/ 
onl 
adit 
{ 
! 
r 
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Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Merton D. Munn, formerly of State Teach 
ers College (Livingston, Ala.), has been ap 
pointed dean, Whitworth College, Spokane, 


Wash. 


OuiverR S. IKENBERRY has been appointed 
protessor of education and dean of the eollege, 
Salem (W. Va.) College. 


CHAUNCEY YEOMANS, whose appointment as 
acting superintendent, State Industrial School 
for Boys (Topeka, Kans.), was reported in 
ScHooL. AND Society, September 13, 1941, has 
been elected to the superintendency by the State 
Social Welfare Board. 


Miriam ArrowsmiItTi has been app: 


rector ol ad 


Troy, N. Y. 


ion, Tulsa ( 


{ 


lessor ot edue 


Mechanieal Ce 


' 


Okla. 


mn, ¢ ’klaho 


t) 
alit 


Ile 


ions, I] 


re, St 


Meredith M. Black. 


of mathemati 
Paul, Minn.), 


mathematies, 


CLARENCE 


Cs, 
hi 
De 


kK 


hpeen 


appoint 


Qy 
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e prote r of psychology nd assistant 
( a l lon Knox 4 lle rv (; le s 
1 | 
cE R. FING has been appointed assis 
r of p | education, Woman’s 
( ( e Unive of North Carolina, 
{ ) 
} 1 M. DuNwLap has been appointed school 
public schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ix nt professor of library 
( or, Library School 
! ( 0 Li? I re ned to become 
e( department, Seattle Pub 
Gir 
Recent Deaths 


emeritus of 


nford Unive died, December 
cCcordin to word received recently by 
LA Soci Ife had been on the staff 
e university f1 1900 until his retire- 
1929. Dr. Rogers was seventy-eight 


, } 1 
at the time of his death. 


THE REVEREND Patrick H. LANpDERS, C.M., 
fessor of political science, Niagara 


(Niagara Falls, N. ¥.), died, Deeem 
from the post at Niagara 


lormer pre 


Falls to a teaching position at St. Vineent’s 
Father 


the time of 


Landers was 


his death. 


se Inary, Philadelphia. 


: me ie 
eight vears old at 


ormer dean, Cornell Uni- 
died, December 22, in 
Niles 


s protessor of medicine, beeom- 


his sixty-fourth year. Dr. went to the 


ing dean in 1919, a post that he held until 1928. 
Ile had 
Hospital and other hospitals and infirmaries in 
New York City since 1916. 


heen consulting physician for Bellevue 


CABOT, 


School of 


Pip professor of public-utility 


nazgement, Business Administra- 


December 25. 


Har 


University, died, 
(1924-27), 


tion, Ilarvard 


Dr. Cabot served as leeturer 


vard University, becoming full professor, 1927. 
Ile \ sixty-nine years old at the time of his 
ait th 


\LEXANDER Lowy, professor of organie chem 
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Pittsburgh, died, December 


5, at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. Lowy, 
had an international reputation in his field, 
had served as assistant in electrochemistry, C 
University, before going to the Univer 
Pittsburgh in 1918. He was the author 
“Introduetion to 
ae “Laboratory Methods in 
“Industrial 


Chemicals and Dye Intermediates.” 


of many works, including 
Organic Chemistry 


‘hemistry” 


Organic ( and Organie 


Artuur W. Leonarp, for the past thirty-four 
years head of the department of English, Phil 
lips Academy (Andover, Mass.), died, Decem 
Mr. 


Leonard had taught at Princeton University and 


ber 26, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


at Morgan Academy (Chieago) before going to 


Phillips Academy in 1907. 


Coming Events 
Colleges will 


head 


THe Association of American 


meet with 


in Cleveland, January 8-9, 
quarters at the Hotel Cleveland. 


Crip LAaBor Day will be observed this year 
26. Information regarding 
be obtained from the National 


419 Fourth 


from January 24 
programs 
Child Labor Committee, 
New York City. 


may 
Avenue, 


Other Items of Interest 

Tue American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, meeting in Chieago, rebuked Governor 
Kugene Talmadge, of Georgia, in the following 
words, according to a dispatch in The New York 
29: “The 


with unqualified disapproval the recent inter- 


Times, December association views 
ference by Governor Talmadge in the university 


system of Georgia. Arbitrary action and po- 
litical considerations in edueational affairs are 
not in aecord with sound edueation administra- 
tion and are inimical to the welfare of eduea- 
tion. They are particularly harmful when they 
involve an attempt to arouse racial prejudices, 
especially at a time when it is imperative that 
the races learn how to live together in accord 


with each other.” 

In recognition of his services to radio edu- 
eation—primarily his work with the School of 
the Air of the Americas—Sterling Fisher, CBS 
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n director and member ot the FREC production superviso) n fields essent ‘ 
ve Committee, was awarded the second national defense.” according to a reeent rele ‘ 
Award of Merit of the School Broadeast bv the U. S. Oftice of ] cation 
] » . ] 
erence at the closing dinner session of that 
; . ‘a pa Mirram W 1) . retal ot the Tenehe 
rence in Chieago, December 5. The eit 
\ppo nt ( e, | ‘ iW 
id that the award was made “in recog 
} reporcved 1 bDecel bh t eon hy , 
his services to radio education. As : : . 
for p bhe-school teachers this vear sl n 
n the promotion of better relations : : 
, Inerease ol ore | hn So per cent. of the 
nderstanding between North and South =, 
£ Der Lor the ( } ( | ( ! 
through the use ot radio. As a man 
“ es the social import of radio in A SH che een sorted b 
} \ nd has 1 de ot the School of the George W. Dic er, president, Central M 
the Amerieas a sounding board for the State Teachers College (Warrensbut {te 
nation of genuine den oeratie ideals.” study aat bur hed b the eol ey 
ment office and b he researeh dil ! thre 
\ \ ER > : FEY resid l rst ) ’ 1 
\\ ER ©. COFFEY, pre ident, Unive itv ol NEA. More tl n 25 per cent f the reaue 
has announced the appointment of tas tonshars: enacted tiv: the eclinen cle haw: 
( Lt. Det . ItLe¢ Its fume been met with the answer, “*‘We have no one 
vw to consider the opportunities, duties and offer.” 
vonsibilities of the university in relation t 
spects of the war effort both inside and THe placement bureau the Flo Stat 
le its immediate organization. The unit College for Women (Talla! ee) reported i 
netion through the president's office, with November that “99 per cent. of the 10-4] ’ 
a : , 
1 M. Willey, university dean, as chair uates qualified to teach have obtained pi 
} ‘ , mn 1 ” / / \ ; y 
n, and Tracy I. I'vler, associate proltessor tions. Ch) “an © 7 Won Fr. Nove « 
} ) 
edueation, as coordinator and secretary. <5. 
THE contract for the distribution of some 


\ CONFERENCE, ealled ‘the first peace eonter , 
; Pee sixty films in the field of vocational training 
if the Second World War,” was held in ree , uae proms 
. . . ° . y Whien lave een Nn ade ic 
iditorium of Radnor High School, Wayne 


’a.), December 8. Robert M. W. Kempner, 


Education by Con mercial prod ers, Nas been 


{ awarded to Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


who conducts the course in “Backgrounds ot 
he Future” of the Main Line “School Night’ 
Association (Philadelphia), presided, and the 


» New York City. Prints are not rented, but are 


sold to interested organization 


following representatives of warring nations A NURSERY SCHOOL for the children of en 

ook part: His Britannic Majesty’s consul in — Jisted men and defense workers has been estab 

Philadelphia, James M. Walsh; Carl Misch, of — lished at Camp Blanding, Starke, Fla. Spor 

New York City, authority on the “war guilt” sored by the WPA, the school gives “inst: 

of 1914 and representative of the “Other Ger tion, recreation and eare” to children of f1 

many’; Della Vida, one of the eleven Italian two to five vears of age 

professors who refused to take the oath of alle ; 

lance to Mussolini, and a “prominent member HITLER’s war, according to George J. Wurfl, 

of the Free France movement.” James C Eeree nao. a sien dh igi tees 

Charlesworth, of the University of Pennsy] College, has not adver affected enrolment 

vania, acted as the United States observer, 1" “erman cours In — iceeiaana a tiaateains 

Other nations also had participating represen and’a third-year course in German: composition 
and conversation, in contrast to the situatior 


tatives at the conterence. q : . ; 
during World War I, are attracting a muel 


ONE hundred forty five schools and univer larger percentage of the sl 


sities are training 145,000 persons “to meet the also an increase in attendance at 


shortage of engineers, chemists, physicists and riecular German elub 
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executive vice-president 
(Detroit), has announced 
now included among the 
ns of higher edueation approved by the 


ation of American Universitl 


KverY employee of D. C. Heath and Com 
mal ed tlor publishers, with a staff cover- 
ng the er ( ! has been given United 

es defense bond part of a bonus in recog 

hf nd effective service during 

ep ( In addition to the home office in 
3 ! e <« ul has other fully staffed 

Per n New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas 

! n | rH nd staff of representa 
ned to every state, Puerto Rico, 
Hawai and the Philippines. 
\\ CK Scno (Boston), founded as an 


ichers of 


lren in nursery, kindergarten 


lion tor the preparation of te 


Jt ry rrades, now mm its fhity 


Wheelock 


third vear, 


College and, in aceor 


ee ‘ 
dance with the charter granted by the legisla 
ture of the Co onwealth of Massachusetts, 

now conter the degree of bachelor of sei 
ence in education. The college status of the 
chool ¢ es in the wake of its expansion from 


to a Tour-yvear academic basis. 


BucKNELL UNiversiry has launched a two- 


vear plan designed to ‘tweaken departmental 


boundaries and to promote mutual understand- 
I The of 


members.” heads 
rotation at the monthly 


among faculty 
the ZO departi ents in 
aeulty n 


will report orally on the aims 


eetings 


and philosophy, the 


techniques and develop- 


ents in their respective fields, and a “question- 


and-answer period” will follow the report, so 
that all professors may aequaint themselves 
vith the work of their colleagues. The project 


iol OF ly ollers a for self- 


unique Opportunity 
edueation, but is designed to integrate the whole 


program by enabling the faculty to 


build up a eurriculum that is comprehensive 


“without overlapping.” 


“THE test salary case of Sara T. Walsh, rep- 
resenting the Teachers Union of Philadelphia, 
which protested the right of the Board of Edu- 
cation to 


impose a salary eut on teachers, is 


Vou. 55, No. 141( 
the U. S 
Miss Walsh 


teachers 


to 
ot 


salaries of 


submission 


The suit 


prepared tor 
Court. 


that 


being 
Supreme 
contended the eut in 
makine over $2,500 was made under diserimi 
a violation of the 


Bulli - 


natory legislation and [was] 
board’s salary contract.” 


tin, December f. 


Philadelphia 


RVEY of the city government of Rockford 


Ill.), undertaken by students of 


publie ad 
tinistration at Rockford College, was published 


1th November. This Is believed to be the first 


time that any college group has been entrusted 


comprehensive project of this kind and 


that their report, the work of an “outside, inde 


pendent group,” has been approved and pub 
lished with city funds. The project was under 


W. Hardy Wickwar, 


professor ot politic l science, 


the ISSO 


supervision of 


einte 


“Mexico's decision to abandon coeduecation 
and establish a completely different program of 
study tor girls revolves around the same ques- 
is often debated edueators in the 


tion that by 


United States. Under the new system, boys 
and girls will start out together in the kinder 
varten but after the third grade they will go to 
school in different buildings, will be taught dif- 
ferent subjects and the girls will have only 
teachers 


(N. 


women and the ‘boys, only men.” 


Albuquerque M.) Journal, November 25. 

IN commemoration of the golden jubilee of 
the Eneyclical Rerum Novarum (the Condition 
of Labor) by Pope Leo XIII, a bibhography of 
economie books and pamphlets written in KEn- 
vlish by Catholic authors during the period 
1891-1941 has just been compiled at the Catho- 
lie University of America and will be ready for 
publication early in January, the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph M. Corrigan, rector of the uni- 
versity, has announced. The compilation was 
made by Paul J. FitzPatrick, professor of eco- 
nomies, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the university, and the Reverend Cletus F. 
Dirksen, C.PP.S., professor of economics, St. 
Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind. The 


will be published by the Catholie University 


work 


of America Press, which is an integral part of 


the university. 
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Comment and Criticism... 





THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF ORANGE 
CRATES 

ietivity curriculum, the pet pro tem. of 

Progressive educator, has now completed its 

d of quarantine and observation in a tew 

| |.eted schools in New York City and is to be 

ved to roam at will in any school that wishes 


: { dopt it. According to the report in The 


York Times on this grant of the 
: the city, which, following a survey, is sane 
| ned by the recommendation of the New York 
te Edueation Department, this step repre 
revolutionary break with the traditional 
ods of education. 
\ccording to the report in The New York 
instead of teaching reading, writing, 
etie and other basie subjeets as separate 
rses, the activity method incorporates all 
e subjects in one unit. The surveyors, who 
tioned the acclimatization of the new pet, 
1 not make as full a study as they might have 
ne. In these days of economic interpretation 
everytning, t} ey failed to consider the effects 
| n the publie of this departure from tradition. 
in the fifth grade, we are told, pupils, taking a 
leaf out of the activities of a great fellow-citi- 
zen, will adopt as their work for a term the 
building of post-offices. This is a worthy proj 
ect, a community project in line with one of the 
st solid contributions recently made by the 
national administration to national well-being. 
Sut what of the effect on the eost of living and 
on the activity curriculum itself? The children, 
it is reported, will bring orange crates and 
prune boxes to school. If the youngsters decide 
to corner all the orange crates and prune boxes 
which they recognize as essential to their edu 


cation, it 1s an elementary economie principle 


that their cost must inevitably mount. And 1f 
the cost of packing goes up, then obviously the 
cost of the contents with which orange crates 
and prune boxes are packed must follow the 
rise. What would then be the effect on the 
diet of New York City ehildren? Even the 
activity program might in the end suffer from 
the lack of vitamin contents in a diet lacking 


oranges and prunes. 


These essentials « the ( tv pi I n 
the titth grade are not contined to t t rade 
alone; other grade need them ic r ell 
housing and slum-clearance projects e ft 
their town-plannn jt ects, othe ! e 
the fur-beari n Is whieh eon tute their 
project, and so on-——not to mention the ¢ ot 
eotton-wool and deling ¢l to build lo 
and to elothe their i bitat 

The ehildrer nh the p ce pre cl 
re ported, Will be busy writin nat etter 
to lmaginary rien na pre ent price con 
tinue to rise and OPM butts in) on 1 n 
paper with aw penel hese 
nary letters will be sent er nary rail 
roads to imaginal cite Readin will be 
learned by poring through the imaginary let 
ters which will fix in the readet es oft 
Imaginary spelling Arithma will be learned 
by computing the cost of postage ited 1 
mail by railroads, the pupils’ computations w 
be restricted to mult lving by two and three 
overweight letters can be | to the p 
offidals by children { Wwe hy d 
as atest of the efficlenev of our p ibhie service 
History and @eo rraphy will be learned by stud 
ing mail routes and the cities through which the 
mail will have to pass nother ex ple of 
urban diserimination ust the rural parts « 
the country. In short, there will be an in 
nary education through 1 inary activities tor 
an imaginary life of constant letter-writing b 
fifth-graders. 

“While the balance n favor of the et 
program is small,” the committee 1 quoted 
saying, “there is a very real possibility of in 
ereasing that margin of difference through 1 
proving the theory and practice of the aetivit 
program.” The gain, then, is found not in the 
basie part ol the studies but in eooperativen 
working together, self-confidence or poise, lack 
of subservience, creative abilitic elf-d pline 
and seientifie outlook These re nice blanket 
terms to whieh EK. L. Thorndike paid his ¢ 
pliments many years ago in a brillant addre 
on “Edueation for Initiative and Originality 


“Self-relianee, 





Initiatiy 


e, an 


] 


i 


originality 
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deities of the mind which 


, to caprice Ni will indis 
‘ ! 1 ( ( ‘ perrer Fur 
ther, thes n the shape in the 
rH ! n re res them, could not be 
vie uniaiin tendench 
Wie e to eultivate these active virtues mn 
( vectal line re important ‘for the sake 
( e! ( Ocralle e! P, na ) ird 
( Phe st original 
( en lintance are so not by any 
l | ( ( ere les n lear! and 
! n tri nal . Not 
n, need be Jost for American independence, 
and originality by greater emphasis on 
diene »y the right tel imitation of the 
dels, and learning of the right facts in 
i rl ke delivered the address Tr vhich 
(j ! e drawn before the cult of 
( d begun, but he did anticipate some 
! en fie d that “To cultivate a general 
( e initiative would be to become a_busy- 
Dan ne hen he referred to the student who 
KI I 3 1dea were original “because he 
ded reading anything on the topic”! 
Phere y be ething in this revolutionary 
break with traditional education. The mere 
reading about orange erates and prune boxes 
ee it le t to have stimulated me to activity! 
I. L. KANDEL 
Co 
(‘oO U 5 


THIRD SEAT, SECOND ROW: A COL- 
LEGE STUDENT SPEAKS OUT 


lilteen vears ol observanee ot nearly 


fifteen teachers, [ have become ae- 


teaching methods. In my 


cute ly conseious of 
in the third seat, second row, I have run 


the gamut 


of spiritual, emotional and mental 
reactions to teaching; for no two teachers have 


timulated identical responses. During this time 


t | hecome obvious to me that astonishingly 
ew teachers succeed in provoking a student to 
reflective thinking. It seems that they are 


loath to study his mental activities or are igno- 
Peda- 


heecomes 


rant of the necessity for such a study. 
ical exposition of faets therefore 
the usual method of presenting subjeet maiter. 


morning I swung into the elassroom 


One fall 


AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 55, 
of Mr. X, tilled with the zest I so often feel f 
a course which, in the catalogue, looks like th: 
stimulate my particular edue: 
Mr. X was a teacher of Amet 
ican literature. I had already read many of the 
selections which were to be studied in the cours: 


Henry 


Enelish courst 


very thing to 


tional interests. 


Irving, Poe, O. 


] _ ] . 4 
the usual amount oi 


t al., required in high-school 


é 
and some which had not been required so | 
intense interest this opportu 


these 


anticipated with 
nity to hear fresh interpretations ot 


works. 


writers and their 
After the first few meetings of the class ] 
no longer swung into my second-row seat. |] 


Kor Mr. X offered no 


only the old, final-sound 


sank into it resignedly. 
fresh interpretations 
ing who-was-the-headless-horseman-who-chased 


Ichabod-Crane? sort of questions. The answers 


made it easy enough for him to tell which of us 
had read the lesson; but they seemed to point 
rudely at the author’s tombstone. They instilled 
in us too deeply the feeling that we were in 
possession of complete, but dead, facts ready to 
be filed away in our mental morgues until we 
might find the proper moment to dust them off 
and flaunt them with a 
erossly satisfying sensation of intelleetual snob 
the most 


before our fellows 


bery. The course failed in essential 
requisites of undergraduate education: to stimu 
late new and original ideas and to create a desire 
for continued study; because the facts which it 
provided were sold to us as independent wholes 
rather than as raw materials for mental pro 
duction. 

I believe that it is beeause of such misrepre 
sentation of the goods disseminated in our 
schools that students are so constantly accused 
of mental laxity. How often have we cringed 
under such condemning questions as: “Can’t you 
put two and two together?” “Can’t you assimi 
integrate facts?” I should like to an- 


How ean we 


late, or 
swer those questions with these. 
dare to put two and two together when two and 
two have been presented to us as very distinct 
and unrelated objects? How ean we allow our- 
selves to integrate or assimilate facts which we 
have received in unharmonious wrappings that 
scream, “Keep us apart!” 

I do not deny that we are often mentally 
slack—that we often fail to correlate ideas be- 
tween which the relationship should be obvious 
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But I feel that this would less frequently dent, he has made ot is subject an introduction 
-e if there were fewer teachers who, like’ to further investigation and research. He has 
\. stress the importance of memorization, not cre ted the pression that the 
re who stress critical analysis. After chemical elements is completed when the dent 
why the author of a text or of a sele is able to write a hodge-podge ot | 
text has a right to state that a par numbers in a specified sequence. 


sumption is true, the student will have You may argue that modern edueation 
ed not only the knowledge of the existence long since abandoned rote learning. There 


h. but also the knowledge of other been much talk of its theoretical incompetence, 


h support it, mut lecturing and qui ng is so muel pier 


e that the degree to which this method if it consists only of checking with nice, 


ne and ot learning ean be earried out printed sentences that the instructor who delve 
tly with the subject matter to be con below the surface, who demands more than a 
Certainly it is much simpler to analyze repetition of someone else’s ideas, 1s actually 


\llan Poe’s stvle than to analyze Men exceptional. 


‘s procedure in formulating the periodic From the third seat in the second row I have 


elements. The latter must involve seen and heard pitirul few teacher \ fired 
emorization, but even so it is made more — their listeners with the desire to know more 
Ht- prove king and more understandable by whatever subject they introduced. Perhaps t 


ritical study of the chemist’s basis for the deelaration seenis harsh, but it must be; for | 
eation. otfer it in deepest sincerity as a challenge to the 

[he accomplishment of the teacher who re- teachers of to-day and to 
ts such a study is many times that of the — be the teachers to-morrow. 
simply requires that his students be SyLi 


reproduce the chart. For the apt stu- MANHATTAN, KA? 


Boo ke. « « 





A FUTURE VICE-PRESIDENT’S to restore him to the place which he should oe 
UNDERGRADUATE ESSAYS eupy in the publie mind” (Foreword, p. v). 
These essays, embracing sueh subjeets as gov 
i ¢ mbia College Student in the Eightee th ‘ . : ) 
} ; ernment, education, slavery, drunkenness, ete., 


Century, Essays by DaAnigeL D. TompkINs., 
Kdited by Ray W. Irwin and Edna L. Jacob- 

With a Foreword by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. xviit+t68 pp. New York: Columbia 


> 


have been found by Ray W. Irwin and Edna 
L. Jacobsen in the New York State Library at 


Albany and have been presented as a “compar 


+} le, . , } { ’ + +} t 
17 Lively rare example OL eighnteentn-ce! ry @o 
University Press. 1940. $1.00. : Bek ; - 
legiate English composition. Another reason 
It is a commonplace in American polities to for publication, say the editors, is that the 
r to the vice-president as a “forgotten essays “reveal the thought patterns of the youth 


in.” Once in a while, however, a vice-presi who would later play a conspicuous part in 
ent, in defiance of historical tradition, attains state and national atfairs.” Add to this Presi 
an immortal status, as, for example, Marshall, dent Butler’s mature judgment that they “are a 
he advocate of the five-eent cigar, and the most admirable and unusual revelation of stu 


theatrical Throttlebottom. But here is Nicholas dent interests and student opinion in the C 


M ray Butler to advanee the eause of another bia College ol a century and a ago, ina 
rgotten vice-president, Daniel D. Tompkins, — it can readily be understood y the volume is 

vho served during James Monroe’s two terms. expected to excite more than a mere ripple ol 

The publication of twenty-six essays written by interest. 

Tompkins, as a Columbia undergraduate (1792 As befits such a discovery, the editors have 


1795), Dr. Butler believes, “... will do much shown good taste in adding a number of im 








0) SCTTOOL 
prove to ! ke the eollegiate compositions 
| re found a portrait of 
T icin pho aphs « two manuscript 
p duc ( copper-plate engrav- 
( b Colle i! 1790, explanatory 
( elie Oo! and a bi wraphi 

0 

A Daniel D. Tompkins (1774-1825) 
( prominent national figure, he 
{ \ ially unknown even to professional 
ecording to the editors. He had 

New York yuage ol the State Supr n 
( chant e Unive ty of the 
‘) e New Y rhe rovernor lor period 
( n In the rd President Butler, 
I] been a eonstant and most. effeetive 
orker in the task of building the new nation 
the foundation which the Fathers had laid 
(p. v) Phese s heighten the mys- 


for the relegation 


reasons 


] sey ] 


comparative and unmerited 


editors 


diselaim any attempt to 


The essays, with the exeeption of the valedie 
ory oration, are very short; some, indeed, are 


fragmentarv. On the whole, they seem to re 


popular at 


that day and probably 


rigin to their writer’s professors. 


Yet a few passages are sufficiently out of the 


ordinary to deserve special mention. A vigor 


Reborts .... 


AND 


Q( VoL. 55, No. 14 


IETY 


ous attack on the emphasis on Greek and Latin 


and a “more extensive” education of 


women show that Tompkins’s mind had already 


matured to the extent of favoring practice 


Ot perhap 


is his understanding of ditfer- 


which were not exaetly popular. 
greater interest 


ential psychology. “Experience will econvinee us 


that it avails nothing to force the mind of 
student upon subjects for which he has no 
capacity. Every one will reddily [sie] admit 


that there are great varieties and even eontrasts 


in the geniuses of Individuals; and of eourse 
few will maintain that the same eourse of study 
should be assigned to sueh opposite eapacities” 
(pp. 47-8). 


characterized by President Butler as reaching 


The final essay, a valedictory, is 
a “high plane of exeellenee.” 

Whether or not one agrees with the estimate 
of the editors and President Butler, whether or 
not one is convineed, upon reading the essays of 
Tompkins, that the present president’s “plugs” 
in behalf of the “truly liberal education” of 
“little old Columbia College” are really in order, 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
volume provides a better basis for the under- 
standing of eighteenth-eentury eollege life and 
student opinion, 

WitiiaM W. BricKMAN 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 





STATE SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 


\ SKETCHY 


1941 
overview of the product of this 


busy legislative year indieates that the volume 
itional laws is somewhat larger 


. too, that the 


ot new st te edu 


than in 1939 It seen net 


prog 


re represented — by new touching 


measures 


school pers nnel and school finance 1s probably 


rreater than it was two vears ago.! 


\ fewide studi authorized. Provision for 
nter tudy lookine toward the eodifieation of 
he state school laws was made in at least five 

te Minnesota continued the interim com 

tee on edueation whieh was first set up in 


1939, and gave it an appropriation of $7,000 


more detailed summary of 1941 legisla 


eries of seven artieles in The Nacion’s 
S June through Deeember, 1941; and Junior 
( e J rnal, 12 5-10, Septembe r, 1941. 


for the next two years. Ohio created a state 
school-survey commission to report in January, 
1943, and appropriated for its use $7,500 for 
1941 and $15,000 for 1942. 


ized the governor to appoint a commission of 


Iowa also author- 


citizens to cooperate with the superintendent of 
publie instruction in making a survey and pre- 
paring a report for 1943. 

Illinois created a state public-school ecommis- 
sion to codify all laws pertaining to publie edu- 
cation, and appropriated $12,500 for the pur- 
pose. In Kansas, the Legislative Council, which 
is a sort of continuing research ageney, was 
directed to continue its study of school laws 


school 


manded to make also a special study of the 


and drafting of legislation, and eom- 


doings of the state high-school-aetivities asso 
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etermine whether its work should he of sate n 
nder the supervision « some state \ OL ¢ ele ( I 
( | al pve I ‘ t 
l } [ } I el 
( AND WELFARE OI Pi S eo?) nued ce ( ) ( ! I 
j r compulsory sel ing. Flor D sites ed while bei ; 
, ed the child-labor statute to prohibit » school is furnished by 8 aie - 
nder the e of 16 from engaging in  COMSotdated: se — ais 
16 2 ay he e ploved except atter pr i a 2 ; \rkat rh om 
n employment certificate as provided las b as adi 
( chool eode, Employed minors aged ges a Sell ne ki be | 
I to 18 must procure and file with their  '@!Y or ment rer ee 
os eer as of age on as reckle ( ( Arkat | enacte 
Revarding the ages of eompulsory school at WG OSD SRrEres 03 sides btful wisd 
nee, little ehange is. observable. South oe ye bably s vacant as sais “i , 
) changed the limits to age 7 and age 16, UES hool-bus drivers shall be personally liabl 
) they were 8 and 17. North Carolina for aceidents resultit ee Seen , 
le allowing the maximum compulsory school “reasonable re oo Bases - as 
endanece age to remain at ] I, made provision ane law. bh OLREE Bim it seadliaan 
r the eradual addition of a twelfth erade to for school-board members a con pl ’ asian 
he schools, which have hitherto been on an from personal ability for injuri ice teaigs 
en-grade basis. An appropriation of $450, of their acts or omissions in their offi 
1) for that purpose during the ensuing bien capacities. 
W made. This IS Aa distinet step for rhe continued advance 0! ame ee ems 
toward furnishing free pubhe transportation to 


] ; . , , Yl ls rivate schools | d by a nev 
| th and safety. New York made manda pupus mm private senoois is evidenced By a , 
tatute in the state of Washington providing 


the formerly permissive statute authorizing 
: . ; : 
. ‘ th: ] Aver listriet w h furnisl trit 
extension to children in nonpublie schools ~ lat in every district which furnishes th 
all the health and welfare services provided tation for pupils attending public seh ? 
dren of compulsory school age who are attend 


ry law and now or hereafter made available to 


ldren in publie schools. This must be done "8 @ Private or parochial school located along 
vhen requested by the authorities of the non or near the school-bus routes shall be entitled 
publie schools. The mandate applies to public to the same transportation privileges as those 

school boards, local health authorities, publie =‘ lable to pupils attending publi 
velfare districts and municipal eorporations. Text-books. Furnishing free text-books to 
Several states, including Vermont, Indiana Ptvate-school pupils 1 closely related 
ind Washington, made provision for periodic Oregon enacted a measure to that effect whieh 
is now in foree, although an unsuees | at 


testing of the hearing of all pupils in the 


} y ’ y tel was made ) Ke yopul \ 
schools. New York, Vermont and some other [@™Pb Was made t Invoke a popula 


: ee rer cavile fn clea inna eee cl henkniio 
states enacted approximately similar statutes  {""! to suspend and ultimately defeat it 
: i ; siss ’s free text-book statute of 194 : 
regarding school safety patrols. The New York  *!!PPHS Free tex! book statu r 1940, ¢ 
bracing both publte and pri e elem ry 


law empowers boards of edueation to organize 

. i j : c ols as attacked the eourts a Incon 

patrols and appoint pupils thereto with the chools was attacked in t : I 
ly hee Ist ied 1) 


: : stitution: 1+ hac rea it ly 
written consent of their parents, but expressly titutional, but has recentl) 


refrains from authorizing the use of patrol '° Mississippi supreme court. 

members to direct vehicular traffie or to take West Virginia authorized eounty boards of 
positions in the portion of the highway intended °@Ue#UEM To-use an a a 

for vehicles. It further declares that no liabil counts previously established for the purchase 
ity shall attach to the school district or its R 3 : gps? 2 } ; . P = | of . yer — es : 
officers or employees as a result of the operation pea erie Se ae sa 











oO) SCTIOOL 
ext-books for indigent pupils, to provide 
ee te books for all pup in grades one to 
eight, th the tipulation that grade one shall 
! dey ference, and that reading 
! ng the subjects for which 
‘ ‘ ) to be s ipplied. 
| ! ate text-book commissions in Ar 
nd \ na were abolished. In Ar 
! he re n and distribution of text 
re I erred thie tate board of 
( n P ! le for obtaining 
‘ a endations OL committees of five 
( ers for each elementat school subject. In 
Montana provision for future execution of the 
inctions of the state text-book eommission was 
parent eft im suspension, 
i! tah one new act sets up a state course- 
wiv committee to reeommend text books 


nd changes in courses of study. It consists of 
iperintendent of publie instruction, 
ie dean of the school of edueation at the Uni- 
ah and five school superintendents 


ippointed by the state board of edueation. A 


panion act declares that the same member- 
» shall con pose the state text-book eommis- 
! fi “4 plete ly superseding the text-book 
com lon previously mm existence. 
MeaASurES AFFECTING TEACHERS 


A significant revamping of the 
certification of teachers oe- 


Virginia, where several of the 


wer types of leenses were abolished, leaving 
the lowest elementary certifieate ba ed upon at 
least 64 semester hours in an approved institu- 


After 1942 
hours. 


tion for the education of teachers. 


this requirement will be 96 semester 


[Two new certifieates, based eraduation 


upon 
from a four-year required curriculum in an 
ipproved college, and valid in both elementary 


nd high schools, are ereated. Certificates for 
chool administrators are based on the master’s 
decree. Uniform state teachers’ examinations 


e abolished. With 


ns, the new law tends to provide for cer- 


numerous necessary ex- 


CeCHTI 

tifieates to be valid for five-year periods and 

renewable upon evidence of professional 
Arkansas vested authority for the issuance 


and renewal of all certificates in the state board 


of edueation. Towever, semiannual examina- 
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tions to be administered by the chief count? 


agents of the state wer 


school officers as 
retained. 


Oregon and Colorado ¢ nacted almost identical 


tatutes authorizing the issuance of limited 


peclal ce rtifleates to secondary school teachers 


already holding valid certificates for vocational 


iDjects, to eni ble them to teach nonvoeational 


ibjects in not more than two subject fields 
for one year only, renewable for not more than 
three consecutive years. These statutes are a 
concession to the limitations of small rural high 
chools. 


19-4] 


“eontinuing contract laws” 


Contracts and tenure. The year was 
especially prolifie of 
for teachers, stipulating that, unless the board 
of edueation formally notifies the teacher to the 
contrary by a specitied date (usually slightly in 
idvance of the end of the academie year), the 
teacher shall be automatically reemployed for 
the ensuing year. Such statutes were enacted 


in Arkansas, Oregon, Iowa and Washington. 
The last-named state requires the board not 
merely to inform the teacher that his services 
will not be retained, but also to state its rea- 
sons. Indiana’s continuing contract law previ- 
ously applicable to the township school systems, 
of the 


1933, was extended 


which were removed from the scope 


permanent tenure act in 
this year to apply also to probationary teachers 
in school corporations to which the tenure act 
applies 

Under the heading of teachers’ tenure stat- 
utes, some gains and some losses must be re 
ported. Wisconsin repealed the tenure law in 
toto, thus winning the dubious distinction of 
heing the first state ever to retreat all the way 
Michigan 


the permissive tenure act by authorizing boards 


in that respect. slightly loosened 


of edueation to reemploy administrative or 


supervisory employees at the completion of 


their probationary service without placing 
them on permanent status in administrative or 
supervisory capacity; in which event they ac- 
quire permanent status merely as teachers at a 
salary equal to the highest salary paid to an 
active teacher serving under their respective 
jurisdictions. This 


their demotion without conflict with the tenure 


leaves the way open for 


law. 
On the other side of the ledger, both Ohio 
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Illinois enacted new statutes which are in fully restores the max 


‘ 
nent tenure laws, though masquerad prior to 193] | state y appropt 
nder contusing terminology in which the = $250,000 for the first vear, and S507,500 for 1 
tenure’ does not appear. The Ohio ter second year { the ] , oe 
] pphes to all sehool districts having Si lary aillerential between hite and Ne 
r more pupils. It also provides for a sort teachers. Maryland also provid rr ¢ 
( r “term = te nure” for experience d izing the salaries of white 1 Ne che 
ers In all distriets having fewer than 800 > who hold equal eredenti ( ‘ 
lent dut es, D ( ‘ 
Illinois tenure law applies only to school from the existing lary ‘ eo Li nd | 
ts roverned by boards oft edueation, a repealing the section I ( LOWwe 


ushed from distri 


S vroverned by boards s¢ hedule lor teache. n colore SC Lie | Ap 


i i ti ( i 
ol directors. Presumably this restricts  propriations aggregating about $130,000 
» city distriets and some of the larger urban 1942 and $190,000 for 1943) wer de t 
distriets, all of which constitute only a teen counts lor Ul purpose 
percentage of the more than 11,000 school Retirement isten Ne | ‘ ( ‘ 
ts in the state. For all districts under either enacted tor the first time « end 
boards of sehool directors, the new law is vir statutes relating to the retirement of teacher 
ly nothing more than an ordinary continu North Carolina established a retirement ( 
contract law. It makes permissible the «¢ for all state emplovec , Starting wit an ( 
ent of an experienced teacher for a term — priation of $1,509,076, of which it was estimate 
exceeding three years, subjeet to several that four fifths would be devoted to teacher r 
fied contingencies. tirement, in view of the facet that teachers { 
ensation. Legislation looking toward outnumber all other state employee Wi 
ivverment of teachers’ salaries was enacted Virginia created a modern joint-eontribu 
at least half a dozen states. In Towa the teachers’ retirement system, automatieally bl 
tutory minimum pay of $50 a month w: keting the rudimentary noncontributory 
ed to $65. West Virginia raised the monthly tem which was set up 1939 
of beginners holding the standard normal IKKansa created ar nuity te 
certificate from $100 to $105. The beginning school en plover s, excludine school-bus d 


of holders of the new elementary certificate and part-time officers of boar of edueation 


based on 96 semester hours of college work is The legislature transferred $115,000) fr the 
$110. Initial salaries of holders of bachelors’ state-aid sehool fund to tart the erVvice ! 
degrees were raised from $110 to $120 pet nuity fund during the ensuing biennium. T) 
th, and those of holders of master’s degrees, vstem is expected to be largely selt ppon 
$120 to $135 for it stipulated tl no ad { 
Indiana amended the state salary schedule, ever be levied to provide funds for it 


etting the minimum pay for teachers having Utah authorized the teachers’ retire 


ur years of professional training in college at hoard to use aceumulated reserves and eum 
$125 a month for a minimum term of. eight contributions from the state to place in the 1 


hs. Two dollars and fifty eents a month is tirement fund the state’s full quot { six ] 


| 


o be added for each vear ol teaching exper! eent. ol the compensation p 1 to her 


ence up to and ineluding the tenth year. For of the system. Retirement allowane ere also 


t 
LeCael 


ers having five years of training these in revised upward, and at tuarial y f the 
crements are to continue every second year up system was directed to be made June 30, 


0 and ineludinge the eighteenth vear of exper 1942. 

enee, where a maximum monthly salary of There appears to be a marked tendeney 

$160 is reached. broaden the coverage of retirement 
North Carolina appropriated approximately originally set up for public-school teachers, to 

$660,000 for the biennium to provide additional include other classes of educational employer 


increments for teachers and principals. This such as the staffs of the state institutions of 
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( ( uk ] rie pers ¢ state 
( ( county per ter 
( ! ree ted ¢ plovees nd 
| ( \) PTL ( ( th enié ral 
1\ ( tO ae | ere ¢ 1 In 
ee Piss linois and Washingtor 
] y ee: , A n othe 
( ! er l¢ ele Ss V 
? ( ‘ lt PAVE ot bsence 
( tric thitar or @lV1ll (i 
( ‘ ( tates, l! re 





( | elony, punishable by a 
( ) » KIEO00 huprisonment up to ten 
( bot] each or advise the overthrow 
nment by foree, or to print such teach 

or to join any society for that purpose. 
Arkar lso ped the statute forbid- 
( nepot in the et plo ment of teachers 
The defense emergency caused the New York 


modify temporarly until April 1, 


1942, the prohibition of the holding of dual 
positions by schoo: employees, in the ease of 
cher n the evening defense-training classes 

s« ] CE AND ORGANIZATION 


appropriations. Irom the limited and 


i 


hand, it appears that state 


neo plete data im 


local schools held its own and made 


Ipporl ol 
e net progress. Ion example, good hews 
com Minnesota, where the appropria- 
tions for state aid during the next two years 
regate $16,359,000, as compared with $15,- 


In North 


he state fully supports a mini- 


S00,000 for the preceding two years. 


mum term ot eight months, the appropriations 


were $28,958,324 for the first year and $30,- 
94,233 for the second year of the next bien- 
nium. These sums inelude $30,000 a year for 


adult edueation and $200,- 
the 


pointed out that these appropria- 


the continuance ol 
QUO for carrying on free text-book pro- 
nearly twice as great as the $16,000,- 
000 appropriated for 1933, only eight years ago 
undertook full support of 
At that 


for adult edueation or 


when the state first 
program. time no 


provision Was made tor 
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rinia appropriated $30,100,000 for 


ald during the next This will 


county with 45 per cent. of the 


1 
provide each 


cost of the foundation-school program, or more 


in cases where maximum loeal levies are insuffi 
ient to supply the balance. For the same two 
lennessee’s appropriations for distribu 
ie counties tor elementary schools are 
$14,500,000 as compared with $14,000,000 two 
and for high sehools, $2,300,000 as 
compared with $1,900,000, Idaho’s appropria 


tion of $2,500,000 to the publie school ineome 
fund for the biennium is 25 per cent. larger 


than the corresponding appropriation two years 
ago. 

Wisconsin's state-aid appropriations aggre 
the 
appropriated $31,380,000 for the same period, 
and 


$16,299,000 for biennium. Illinois 


rate 


raised the state payment per elementary 


pupil from $51 to $56 per vear. Michigan ap- 
propriated $89,000,000 for the two years as 
primary state aid to local pubhe schools, and 
enacted a new system of distribution under 
which the allotments will be as high as $57 per 
vear for each elementary pupil and $77 for each 
resident high-school pupil in large districts. 
The state will pay the tuition of pupils attend 
ing high schools in distriets other than that of 
their residence, but not to exceed $100 per year 
per pupil. 

Another forward-looking measure in 


local 


a majority of the electors, 


Miehi- 


ran empowers any board of education, 
with the consent of 
fund in anticipation of future needs 


up a 
for the purchase of sites or the construction 
Within the 15-mill 


limitation, distriets are authorized to levy a tax 


to set 


and repair of buildings. 


not to exceed 5 mills for not longer than five 
years to build up this fund. 

New York continued for the fiscal year 1942 
the eut of two per cent. to be deducted from 
state aid to local districts, based upon the year 
1940. 


is to be made from amounts apportionable spe- 


which commenced July 1, No deduction 
cifically for transportation of pupils and for 
construetion of school buildings. 

The State of Washington appropriated $700,- 
000 for the biennium to be used for operating 
expenses in local districts that would otherwise 
be unable to maintain adequate school terms, 
minimum  sal- 


provide transportation or pay 
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s state also appropriated $3,000,00 
nts t be made to loeal school districts 
ding purposes. In order to eoordinate 

b ding prog! 1 with the ¢ ploy 

relief clients, it is stipulated that ap 
l or buildin ald, after havi been 

‘ pon by the tate school authoritie 
Y her subject to ppro il by the state 
ecurity ¢oml littee, which is composed ol 
ernor, the state director of finances nd 

( her appo nted by the overnor 

elaware’s appropriation for the support of 
chools during the biennium was slight] 

S ,U00 000 This included a spec) ] 

rv adult edueation. Delaware also 

zed a bond issue of $1,165,000 to finance 


te-wide school building program, with local 
ents and the priorities thereof largely at 
the state board of 
the bottom of the list of 
» local school 
that pur 


less than half a million 


n of education 

remained near 
with regard to state aid te 
ts. Total 


substantially 


tor 


appropriations 


S At the same time the legislature placed 


ew restriction on local borrowing by amend- 
the statutory limitations to read ‘assessed 
tion” instead of “actual valuation.” The 


rmer is only about 60 per cent. of the latter. 


ition. Nevada authorized the state levy 
property for the state distributive school 


nd to be raised as high as 31 cents per $100 
essed valuation. Previously it had never 
exceeded 11 cents, and it had become necessar 
to make substantial appropriations out of the 
eral fund to supplement it. Nevada’s move 
t rd allocated 


Montana 


ereater reliance on taxes 1s 


counter balanced by a new statute 


hich reduces the number of earmarked sources 


( ~ 


ate school revenues and takes a step toward 


he principle of deriving state school funds 


rom appropriations out of the general fund. 

Florida provided for the assessment of all 
at 1 Hitherto 
property-tax base had been only about 24 per 
ir 
cent. to 60 per cent. in different places. 


its actual value. the 


prope rly 


eent. of actual value, showing a range from 8 


per 
The 


¢ 


new statute was needed to prevent local 
ax resourees for schools from becoming incon- 
Seq ential. 

Local public junior colleges. The movement 


to make a complete secondary education more 


AND 
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\ ne ( 7 
bexas ppt I ( val ) l 
two vears to } ( ( ( n ri 

{ $50 per ve per it to eaeh « ‘ 
local public Junior colleges in t) tate Phe 
State of Washi I ( } 

SPO0 000 to pi de tor each Ino! re Sj 
per student 12 ene educator a tee ay 
aent in t I ‘ ine act | ‘ 
bodies a plan Vheredy e number « lox 
publie junior colleges, at present seven, may be 
Increased ip tor re t n 12, bv the « 1) 
lishment of new 1 ions in localities whiel 

exhibit appropriate prerequisite 

Both North Dak nd low opened Lilie 
doors to the establ ent ol more p byline ul r 
colleges t n rhe now have by reauein the 
requisite supporting population to 5,000.) The 
Arkansas legislature proposed eonstit n 
amendment, to be bmitted to popular te in 
1942, which would thorize the establis} ent 
of jumor-college districts, each to eontain 
sessable property lued at not Ie than $S 
000,000. 

Local district organization. Reeardl of 
optimistie preliminary reports, it 1 mewhat 
doubtful that any important progr Was 
made toward the lone overdue reduction of the 
large number of small rural-school distriet 
This is written with knowledve of the facet that 
both Illinois (having over 11,000 sehool di 
tricts) and the State of Washington provided 
for elaborate, cumbersome and slow-moving 
systems of committes to pl n for the reor 
ranization of sehool districts throughout the 


state. 
In Illinois preliminary action in 


depends on the initiative of the eour 


intendent and a convention of loeal seh 


members, which n ay select a commit 


"<< 
f 


e 
to draw up a proposed reorganization Within 
the county after conference nd publie hear 
Ings. From each suc eon ee a tentative 
report is due by the end of 1942, and nal 
report by Mareh 31, 1943. Phe state ppl 
priated $25,000 lor expenses, n Lo exces $750 
la any one county 

The scheme in the State of W ngton 1 
somewhat similar, with county committees and 
a state committes County plans t be ap 
proved by the state « ef nd by ! pority 
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eof e electors of each proposed new dis 
t ( nd r yp concerning the 
‘ these hem furnished by the 
experience of Oregon, where a similar under 
taki naugurated in 1939 has virtually come 
y nau and here the legislature in 1941 
enacted at le t one statutory amendment which 
e effect « kin mergers of distriets 
reaithenlt 
here J perhaps a slightly better likelihood 
expeditiou ction under a new Florida 
tute which affects nearly every county 10 the 
te k mandatory for the county 


Research... 


—“_ 
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superintendent to prepare a reorganization plat 
for the approval of the state superintendent an 
of the county board of pubhe instruction, afte 
which it must go on the ballot at the next gen 
eral election and stand or fall by a majorit 
vote in each proposed new district. 

Viewed the 


school districts into modern units of school sup 


nationally, merging of small 
port and administration renerally not smalle: 
than a county is the most important educational 
reform that lies within the power of the states 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
STUDENT WorkK, NYA 


DIVISION OF 





FACTORS AFFECTING THE SCHOOL- 
SATISFACTION OF STUDENTS 
IN A WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
Iv is the purpose of this discussion to present 
yriefly the results of an analysis undertaken in 


n effort to discover certain possible influences 


( contributed to the school-satisfaction of 
vear stl idents in a women’s college. Two 
previous papers reported preliminary steps in 
thie idy, the first! deseribing an item-analysis 
e Be aT | Inventory, and the second’ 
presenting data and comments on the interecor- 
rel on between seores on the revised School 


honor-point ratios, 


inventory, first-semester 


res on “home adjustment,” 


“health adjust - 


‘ 


‘emotional adjust- 


ent, ocial adjustment, 


el and total adjustment (Bell Adjustment 
Inve ) and aptitude ratings. The School 
Inventory, revised and adapted for use with 
fir ear women's-college students, appeared to 
by r ining’ “satisfaction” with certain more 
or less specifi elements of colleqe life whieh 
were not significantly related to “home,” 
“health,” “social” or “emotional” adjustment or 


to sueh faetors as aptitude or course-marks. 


his paper summarizes the results of a multiple- 
factor 


analysis of the intereorrelations among 


the 23 items comprising the revised Sehool In- 


correlation coefticients were eal- 
Ryans and E, F. Peters, Jour. Applied 
Psychol., 24: 455-462, 1940. 

Bell, ‘‘ Manual for the School Inventory.’’ 
Stanford University, California: Stanford Univer- 


eulated* for each of the 23 items with 


other, based upon the responses of 158 women 


ever) 
students. The resulting table of intereorrela 
tions was subjected to the procedures of mul- 
tiple-factor analysis as outlined by Thurstone 
(centroid method). Three centroid factors were 
extracted, this number meeting the requirements 
The first 
by all 23 


of Thurstone’s ‘empirical criterion.’ 


centroid ftaetor was eontributed to 
items, the factor loadings ranging from 0.38 to 
The re 
maining factors showed no “high” loadings and 
small 
These three factors did 


The 


most 


0.75, with the median falling at 0.55. 


seemed to account for but a relatively 
amount of the variance. 
not account for all of the item variance. 
residual variance seems to indicate that 
of the items contributed more or less uniquely 
to the school-satisfaction total score. 

In order further to study the results, the 
centroid factors were rotated to the closest pos- 
sible approximation of “simple structure.”® 
The resultant factors were arbitrarily deseribed 
(with some hesitancy) as: I. a factor chiefly 
involving the student’s opinions of her teachers; 
II. a factor involving response to authority or, 


better perhaps, the student’s adaptability to the 





D. G. Ryans and E. F. Peters, SCHOOL AND 
Society, 53: 157-159, 1941. 

4Caleulation of the 253 intereorrelations was 

facilitated by use of available diagrams. See L. 


Chesire, M. Saffer and L. L. Thurstone, ‘‘Comput- 
ing Diagrams for the Tetrachorie Correlation Co- 
efficient.’’ University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
L. L. Thurstone, ‘‘ Primary Mental Abilities. 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 66. 
6 Ibid. 
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nts of her school environment, and Faetor III 





{ t A 
involving the student’s response to This ian. Phill 
idy, requirements, probably reflect quire too muel Kt had 
rk and study habits possessed. Table side tl regu per 1? 
he items which appeared to contribute Di I 
to each of the rotated factors. ; 
Have Vou ex 1 <« 
TABLE I ie | g s 
vour ¢ sses 
ITEMS CONTRIBUTING TO ROTATED FACTORS Chan wins nae a ea 
Faetor } } » 
I tery mind of 1 { 
; Item loading : 
» you think that some of your teach- 
s show a lack of interest in school The rotated factors were not independent of 
tivities? 66 each other. Jlowever, independence of factor 
. 

Do you feel that most of your teachers would seem to be i possible in any multiple 
have confidence in your ability to factor analvsis of items or tests which have been 
suce ? 66 . , 

icceed i aid initially selected to be homogeneous. When 
Do you think that all of your teachers ; ; : 
: oe wrors “a items have been selected, as those emplo ed in 
re ‘‘up to date’’ in their ideas and : : 
, this study were, for their usefulness in d 
actions: 64 ; , 
Do you find that some of your classes criminating between “high” and “low roups 
3 is ’ . eo4 p 
are very monotonous? 08 ol testees classified on the b ol total seore, 
Do you find that some of your teachers it is difficult to see how anvthineg appro veh 
ul to stim in you the desire to independence could be achieved. Mean-square 
j _— tik are ? ; % : : 
lo your best w rki 05 contingency coelheients were ¢ puted amon 
Have you ¢ ‘rienced considerable dif- | ; 
you experienced considerable dif the three rotated factors, using the seores of the 
y reparing you lessons for : 
2 pre} 5 . e original group of examinees. The obtained eo 
your classes? 0 ng : 
' 1 . etheients were: vs, [L= 0.71: j 0.53 
Do you find that some of your teachers ; ‘ly lil ’ 
‘ +e { ) 
ire very hard to get acquainted nd If vs. IIL = 042. 
vith? 53 The sienificance to be aceorded the tindineg 
reported here depends to a large extent upon 
| r LI ’ a Aas oe 
the reader’s willingness to conclude that, in addi 

Do you find that some of your teachers ‘ i : 
oe i . ee tion to their unique contributions, the ite 
make you feel as if you did not care 

; ' , eontribute either (1) » a genera actor ! 
whether you learned anything in a sy ue general factor of 
their classes or not? .65 “satistaction” or (2) to several group faetor 

Do vou find that some of your teachers (whieh have been enlled “the student’s opinior 
apparently take delight in making of her teachers,” “the student’s adaptabilit 
you feel embarrassed before the the school environ? ent” nd “the studet t's work 
‘lass? 63 ” 

Class : ° and study habits’). If the second interpretation 


Do vou think that some of your teach . ] 
: is chosen (and if further studies produce similar 


ers treat you as if you were a small 


results), it follows that a eollege might prove 
child? 61 | 


Do you think that this school is run as Moss “satistackory” to its svudemt , 
if it were a prison? 26 prov ided a staff not « nly academieall well 
Do you find that some of your teachers qualified but also capabl yatning a nd 
fail to stimulate in you the desire the interests of the students; (2) if it either 
to do your best work? 06 selected its students to tain only tl PU 
{re some of your teachers very sar- nive ewidence of their cooneratives aa 
castic? 09 adaptability or (b) » fied its curri m and 
If you were able to do so, would you aa ; ; ; te 
rules to suit the wee matricu ( (the 
like to attend some other school than a 
the one you are now attending? 53 former would, of course, see to be the wiser 
Have you been able to choose the sub- procedure), and (3) if it either bas ted 
jects you like in this school? a for its student body those applicants who could 
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by ich authors as Ruth Benedict, Franz Boas, Ran 
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NALL, T. Orro, and Bert H. Davis. Jobs for To 
day’s Youth. Pp. v+168. Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 1941. $1.75. 
Real life stories of young people at work in the so 


that democracy offers 


cially useful jobs 


NUTTALL, L. JOHN, JR. Teacher. Pp: xi+ 163. 
Macmillan. 1941, .$1.75. 
Somewhat in story form, this book deals with the 


life of a typical American woman teaching in the 
publie se Titles of some of the chapters are: 
Teacher,” “Jobs and Positions,” “The 


hools 


“SucCeSS as a 
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Vork and Security.” (n interesting and impor 
tant “human document.” 
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EON, MARGUERITE W., and LouIsE Moore. 
‘*Voeational Guidanee for Girls and Women’’— 
References and Related Information, Voeational 
Division Bulletin No, 214, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Series No. 6. U.S. Office of 
Bd Pp. v+162.  Tllustrated. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1941. 25¢. 
An annotated bibliography on vocational guidance, 
iining and occupations, written especially for or 
girls and women during the period January, 
through June, 1940 
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rhis Ph.D. study deals with the factors in reading 
materials that interest or repel children in the early 
years of adolescence The investigation is made on 
the basis of sex differences and presents a formula 
for predicting the relative appeal of a book to a boy 
or toa of the age studied An interesting fea- 
ture is rating of 48 books by more than 4,000 
ehildren on the basis of likes and dislikes. 











